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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 


Projected 
1988 1989 1990 

Domestic Economy 

Population (millions) 3.5 3.5 
National population growth (percent) 1/ 0.5 0.5 
Per capita national income (dollars) 8,666 8,684 
GDP (current prices) 32,483 33,320 
GDP growth rate (percent) 2/ Joa 5.0 
GNP (current) 26,673 28,897 
GNP growth rate (percent) 1.0 3.8 
Consumer price index (percent change) ast 4.7 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (thousands) 1J3a29 1,293 


Unemployment rate (ave. for year) 18.4 17.9 

Industrial production (percent increase) 10.9 12.2 

Government oper. deficit (percent GNP) 3.3 2.4 
(Exchequer borrowing requirement) 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 18,696 20, 733 


Imports (CIF) 15,523 17,444 
Trade balance 3¢A73 3,289 
Current account balance 664 709 
Public sector foreign debt (year end) 14,436 13,017 
Debt-service cost (foreign interest 
& principal payments) 1,624 1,809 
Debt-service ratio as percent 
of merchandise exports 5.7 5.0 
Foreign exchange reserves (year end) 4,804 3,548 
Average exchange rate (IR£1.00 = $) 1.52 1.42 
($1.00 = IRE) 0.63 0.71 


U.S. Trade 
U.S. exports to Ireland (FAS) 2,466 2,798 
U.S. imports from Ireland (CIF) 1,442 1,638 
U.S. balance of trade 1,024 1,160 
share of Irish exports (percent) tov 7.9 
“ share of Irish imports (percent) 15.6 16.0 


Principal U.S. exports to Ireland in 1989: office machinery and ADP 

equipment ($702 million); electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances 

($396 million). 

Principal U.S. imports from Ireland in 1989: chemicals ($111 million); 

office machinery & ADP equipment ($182 million); electrical machinery & 

apparatus ($101 million). 

1/ Figures do not take into account net out migration of an estimated 
30,000 persons annually. 

2/ Adjusted for exchange rate changes. 

Sources: Central Bank, Central Statistics Office, and the Economic and 

Social Research Institute 





Summary 


Ireland has a small open economy, which in recent years has been heavily 
dependent on exports for growth. Exports continued to do well in 1989, 
increasing by more than 10 percent in volume. In addition, personal 
consumption and investment also turned in strong performances, rising by 
4.25 and 10.5 percent respectively. This balanced economic activity led 
to real GNP growth of 4.25 percent in 1989, compared with about 1 percent 
growth in 1988. Real GNP growth is expected to moderate slightly in 1990 
to just over 3 percent. 


The Irish Government has been successful in its efforts to trim the 
budget deficit and stabilize national debt. The exchequer borrowing 
requirement (budget deficit) in 1989 was just 2.4 percent of GNP, 
compared with 3.3 percent in 1988. The national debt rose marginally to 
about $35 billion (IP£ 25 billion), but declined as a percentage of GNP 
from 133 percent in 1988 to 128 percent in 1989. Budget projections for 
1990 indicate that the government expects to reduce its deficit only 
slightly in 1990 to 2.1 percent. 


Unemployment remains a serious problem in Ireland, but has been falling 
since 1987 due to significant emigration and moderate success in domestic 
job creation. However, given the large numbers of young people entering 
the work force and the large number of long-term unemployed, the 
unemployment rate is expected to remain considerably above the average 
for the European Community. At the end of 1989, seasonally adjusted 
unemployment was 16.8 percent. 


Inflation and interest rates rose significantly in 1989. Inflation 
increased from 2.7 percent in 1988, to 4.7 percent in 1989. Much of the 
increase resulted from external factors. Irish authorities hiked 
interest rates by 4 percentage points during 1989, primarily in response 
to increased rates in Germany and the need to maintain the value of the 
Irish currency against the European Monetary Systen. 


The outlook for 1990 is generally good. Business and consumer confidence 
is strong. GNP growth should continue to be balanced, with strong to 
moderate growth expected from exports (6 percent), personal consumption 
(3.75 percent), and investment (9 percent). Inflation is expected to 
fall to 3 or 4 percent. However, the Irish economy is still very 
sensitive to developments in world financial markets and economic 
conditions prevailing in the markets of its main trading partners. The 
Program for National Recovery (PNR), a three-year economic pact 
negotiated in 1987 by government, unions, employers, and farmers, will 
expire late in 1990. The government has indicated an interest in 
negotiating a second national agreement, but it is still unclear whether 
unions and employers will accept the government’s invitation. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS IN IRELAND 


Consolidating the Economic Recovery: The past two years have represented 
a watershed for the Irish economy. After more than a decade of poor 
economic performance, rapidly rising government debt, high inflation, and 
unemployment, the Irish economy showed promising signs in 1988 and 
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strong, balanced growth in 1989. Much of this success has been 
attributed to the policies adopted in the PNR, negotiated by 
representatives of government, unions, employers, and farmers in 1987. 
The PNR set policy guidelines for reducing the government’s budget 
deficit, inflation, and interest rates, and for fostering job creation. 


These policies were, in large measure, responsible for renewed business 
and consumer confidence and for improvements in the Irish economy in 
1989. The government’s fiscal position has improved dramatically since 
the adoption of the program. Although interest rates and inflation rose 
during 1989, the increases were caused primarily by external factors and 
are expected to moderate in 1990. Real GNP growth in 1989 was strong at 
4.25 percent and was based on balanced contributions from exports, 
consumer spending and investment. 


The PNR will expire in late 1990. The government has stated its 
intention to negotiate with employers, unions and farmers on a second 
national economic pact, but those groups have not formally responded to 
the government’s initiative. The Irish Congress of Trade Unions (ICTU) 
held a special conference in February 1990 to consider whether to 
continue its participation in the current program. Despite strong 
opposition from some unions, the conference voted to continue to 
participate. There will be another conference in September 1990 to 
consider participation in a successor agreement. 


Coalition Government: A national election in June 1989 resulted ina 
coalition government. The Fianna Fail Party, denied a majority in the 
Irish Parliament, joined forces with the tiny Progressive Democrats 
party. The program for government negotiated by the two parties did not 
significantly alter the direction of government policy, but did 


strengthen the government’s market orientation and commitment to tax 
reforms. 


Since taking office in July 1989, the coalition government has moved 
cautiously toward privatization of several government-owned or 
government-controlled companies. It has announced the sale of the 
Insurance Corporation of Ireland, which was in government receivership 
for several years, and the partial sale of shares in the Irish Life 
Assurance Company. In addition, the government is considering the sale 
of Irish Steel Ltd. and government shares in a number of other 
companies. The government has agreed to give careful consideration to 


the views of organized labor in pursuing any additional sales of state 
assets. 


The government’s 1990 budget continued a trend of reductions in personal 
income taxes, with the standard and highest rates being cut by 2 and 3 
percent respectively. Additional cuts are expected in future budgets as 
the government tries to reach its goal of a standard income tax rate of 
25 percent and a single higher rate. The 1990 budget also contained 
changes in value added (VAT) and excise taxes designed to move the Irish 
system closer to the emerging harmonized tax system of the European 


Community. One important change was the reduction of the standard VAT 
rate from 25 to 23 percent. 
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The government has announced that corporate taxes will also be reformed 
beginning in 1991, when the standard rate will be reduced from 43 to 40 
percent. Simultaneously, there will be a phased elimination of the 
generous accelerated capital allowances now available. These measures, 
in conjunction with the previously announced elimination of export sales 
relief in 1990, are expected to increase corporate tax revenues. 


Government Fiscal Success: The fiscal position of the government has 
improved markedly in recent years. The budget deficit as a percentage of 
GNP has fallen from over 13 percent in 1986 to 2.4 percent in 1989. In 
1988 and 1989, higher than expected revenues contributed to the lower 
deficits. In its 1990 budget, the government estimated a modest 
reduction in the deficit to about 2.1 percent of GNP. There has been 
similar success in stabilizing the national debt. Although the national 
debt grew slightly in nominal terms, it declined moderately as a 
percentage of GNP, falling from about 150 percent in 1987 to 128 percent 
by the end of 1989. External debt fell from $14.4 billion in 1988 to 
just over $13 billion (45 percent of GNP) at the end of 1989. Debt 
service costs on the external debt were just over $2 billion in 1989, but 
the government expects that figure to fall to about $1.7 million in 1990. 


Foreign Trade Continues Strong Performance: Ireland’s trade sector 
continued to perform well in 1989. Exports of goods and services grew by 
10.75 percent in volume, while imports rose by 11 percent. Exports of 
industrial goods were particularly strong, posting an increase of 12.25 
percent over 1988 figures. As a result, the trade surplus grew from $3.1 
billion in 1988 to $3.2 billion in 1989. [Ireland also posted a strong 
current account surplus of $596 million in 1989, equivalent to about 2 
percent of GNP. This represented a moderate decline from the 1988 
current account surplus of $664 million. The increase in the trade 
surplus was more than offset by an increase of $623 million in profit 
remittances by foreign companies and other factor payments abroad. Trade 
and current account balances are expected to remain in surplus in 1990, 
although there may be some decline in the levels of the surpluses. 
Exports are expected to rise by about 6 percent in volume in 1990 and 
imports by 7.75 percent. 


Consumer Spending: Consumer spending grew at a rate of 4.75 percent in 
1989, due primarily to growth in real disposable incomes, reductions in 
income taxes, and a reduction in personal savings. Much of the increase 
in personal consumption came in the first half of the year, with the rate 
of increase slowing in the second half due to rising interest rates. 
Income, excise and value-added tax reductions in the government’s 1990 
budget should sustain consumer expenditures, which are expected to grow 
by 3.5 to 4 percent in 1990. 


Investment: Investment grew by 10.5 percent in volume in 1989. 
Investment in manufacturing or processing machinery and equipment rose by 
11 percent on the strength of continued demand from exporters. Building 
and construction investment rose 9.5 percent, largely on the basis of 
housing construction. However, there was also a modest increase in 
government investment, much of it the result of infrastructure grants 
from the European Community (EC). Ireland will continue to receive 
significant transfers for infrastructure investment at least through 1993 
under the EC’s five-year program to assist less developed regions. 
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Higher interest rates may limit private investment in building and 
construction in 1990, but that weakness should be offset by government 


and EC spending. Overall investment is expected to rise by 9.5 percent 
in 1990. 


The Irish Government welcomes foreign investment and offers a number of 
investment incentives to foreign companies. One of the most notable 
incentives is a 10 percent corporate tax rate for qualifying industries. 
This attractive tax rate has been guaranteed through the year 2000. The 
government is currently considering whether, and on what terms, to extend 
favorable tax treatment for qualifying foreign investors beyond that time. 


Monetary and Exchange Rate Policy: The primary focus of Irish monetary 
and exchange rate policy is to maintain a strong and stable currency in 
the European Monetary System (EMS). While the German Mark is the primary 
link for the Irish currency, the government has also made an effort to 
maintain a stable exchange rate with the United Kingdom, Ireland’s 
largest trading partner. However, given higher inflation and interest 
rates prevailing in the United Kingdom, the Irish pound has appreciated 
by more than 10 percent against sterling in the past year. The strength 
of the Irish currency against sterling is expected to dampen growth in 
Irish exports to the United Kingdom in 1990. 


Inflation and Interest Rates: Inflation and interest rates increased 
during 1989, based primarily on external factors. Inflation rose from 
2.7 percent in 1988 to 4.7 percent in 1989. Despite the increase, Irish 
inflation rates are now much lower than those of the early 1980s. 
Inflation is expected to moderate to a range of 3 to 3.5 percent in 1990, 


due to reductions in value-added and excise taxes announced in the 
government’s annual budget. 


Interest rates rose sharply during 1989, due primarily to rate hikes in 
Germany and the need to maintain the value of the Irish Pound in the 

EMS. The Irish Central Bank raised its rediscount rate by almost 4 
percentage points during the year, and commercial rates followed. In 
January 1990, the rediscount rate was 11.3 percent. Ireland remains 
vulnerable to international interest rates, particularly those in Germany. 


Unemployment Declines Slowly: Despite Ireland’s strong economic growth 
in 1989, unemployment figures improved only marginally. Seasonally 
adjusted unemployment in December 1989 was 16.8 percent, compared with 
17.4 percent in December 1988. The numbers of unemployed showed a steady 
decline during 1989, as a result of high levels of emigration and modest 
job creation in Ireland. The government estimates that employment rose 
by 12,000 to 13,000 in 1989. Similar increases are expected during 1990, 
but large numbers of young people are entering the work force, and a 


somewhat lower emigration level will result in only marginal improvement 
in unemployment figures. 


Energy: In 1988, Ireland was dependent on imported sources for about 68 
percent of its energy needs. This represents a slight decrease in its 
dependency on imports from 1987, when it stood at 70 percent. There has 
been a shift away from oil as an energy source, due to increased 
consumption of coal and other fuels for electricity generation. In 1988, 
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oil accounted for 43 percent of primary energy consumption, followed by 
coal (25 percent), peat (16 percent), natural gas (14 percent), and 
hydro/geothermal energy (2 percent). There is significant natural gas 
production from an area off the southern coast of Ireland, near the city 
of Cork. Production from the fields is being carefully managed to extend 
the life of the field. Natural gas deposits have been found in another 


field nearby. These finds are being delineated and evaluated for 
commercial development. 


Ireland and the European Community (EC): As a member of the EC, Ireland 
is a full participant in efforts to create a single European market by 
the end of 1992. Considerable progress has been made, especially in the 
removal of barriers to trade in goods. Irish and U.S. views on trade 
issues are often similar, due in large measure to the many U.S. companies 
which have operations in Ireland. While Ireland is supportive of the 
single market effort and European economic integration, it has drawn 
attention to the special needs and problems which integration may present 
for peripheral and less developed regions. EC measures most likely to 
impact on Ireland’s interests include phyto-sanitary health measures, 
fiscal harmonization, and proposals for economic and monetary union. 


To assist peripheral and less developed regions, the EC will double by 
1992 the "structural funds" it makes available for development. In 1989, 
the EC approved Ireland’s $4 billion five-year plan for structural 

funds. The government plans to use these funds primarily for 
infrastructure projects, including roads, port and airport facilities, 
and telecommunications. Also slated for investments under the EC 
programs are education, training and employment programs, indigenous 
energy development, and energy diversification. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States and Ireland enjoy very good economic and commercial 
relations. The large number of U.S. companies with operations in Ireland 
and the small, but growing number of Irish companies with U.S. 
investments ensure a growth in bilateral trade. In 1989, U.S. exports to 
Ireland (on an fas basis) amounted to $2.8 billion, an increase of about 
14 percent on 1988 figures. Irish exports to the United States (on a cif 
basis) also grew by 14 percent to $1.6 billion. The United States has 
traditionally had a trade surplus with Ireland, due primarily to the 
purchases of U.S.-origin raw materials and intermediate goods by the many 
U.S. subsidiaries in Ireland and substantial trade in agricultural 
products. In 1989, the U.S. trade surplus amounted to $1.2 billion, up 
from $1 billion in 1988. Given the generally favorable outlook for the 
Irish economy, and in particular, the operations of U.S. subsidiaries in 
Ireland, U.S. exports should continue to grow in 1990 providing excellent 
marketing opportunities for American suppliers and manufacturers. 


American companies have established some 350 subsidiaries in Ireland 
spanning a complete range of activities from manufacturing of high-tech 
electronics, computer devices, medical supplies, and pharmaceuticals to 
retailing and services. The Irish Government actively seeks American 
firms to invest and develop the economy. According to Department of 
Commerce statistics, the annual return on U.S. investment in Ireland is 
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among the highest in the world. Ireland’s main appeal is seen in terms 
of tax advantages offered by the state-sponsored Industrial Development 
Authority (IDA), a good location within the European Community trading 
area, and a large, well-educated and friendly labor pool. In addition to 
greenfield investment, the Industrial Development Authority is involved 
with joint ventures and licensing arrangements between American and Irish 
firms. The activities of U.S. subsidiaries, plus the American 
orientation of the Irish, result in the United States having a positive 
balance of trade with Ireland. The U.S. subsidiaries manufacturing for 
the export markets are enjoying unparalleled success. Over all, the 
foreign companies export up to 97 percent of their production and 
accounted for a major part of Ireland’s increase of 14 percent in exports 
in 1989. 


Best Prospects 


U.S. exports to Ireland increased by 14 percent in 1989 to $2.5 billion. 
The principal U.S. exports to Ireland are computers and peripherals, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and electronic components. These major 
imports enable the United States to hold a 16 percent share of Ireland’s 
import market. However, further export opportunities exist in a number 
of industries such as: 


Household Consumer Products: The Irish household consumer products 
market, estimated to be worth $584 million in 1989, is growing at a rate 
of 5 percent per annum in line with recent growth in consumer spending. 
Growth is likely to continue as consumer spending is forecast to grow by 
4 percent in 1990. Imports, estimated at $182 million for 1989, 
constitute 28 percent of the market with domestic electrical appliances 
being the principal imports. In recent years metallic cookware, brooms 
and brushes, wooden products, lawn mowers, and hand tools have all 
experienced growth. Real average annual growth in imports between 1989 
and 1991 is forecast at 6 to 8 percent. U.S. imports account for 5 
percent of all imports, with the principal imports being domestic 
electrical appliances, lawn mowers and hand tools. Distributors, large 
buyer groups, and retail outlets are the principal distribution 
channels. There is evidence of a shift in sales away from traditional 
outlets, such as hardware and grocery outlets toward supermarkets and 
do-it-yourself superstores, though not on the same scale as in other EC 
markets because of the absence of similar large centers of population. 
Export opportunities exist in a wide variety of areas including domestic 
electrical appliances, hand tools, wooden products, lawn mowers, 
glassware, metallic cookware, cutlery, plastic housewares, and ceramics. 


International Financial Services: The Dublin International Financial 
Services Center had 98 committed projects in March 1990 and another 25 in 
the pipeline. Twenty-four percent of committed projects are from the 
United States and Canada, with the United States providing the majority. 
The center is intended to capitalize on the development potential for 
international financial services. It offers interested U.S. companies 
the opportunity to establish an EC financial base in advance of 1992. In 
addition, there is the opportunity to provide first-class financial 
services to the international business community at a lower cost than in 
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the major financial centers. The Irish Government is providing the usual 
incentives, including maximum income tax of 10 percent until the year 
2000 for all non-Irish pound financial transactions. The five principal 
activities are asset financing, captive insurance, fund and investment 
management, corporate treasury management, and insurance/re-insurance. 
The following financial activities are being targeted by the promoters of 
the center: fund management, treasury management, dealing and brokerage 
operations, insurance, financing activities, financial advice, and back 
office operations. Companies in the following sectors are likely to be 
attracted to the center: banking, legal, securities, accounting, 
insurance, stockbroking, leasing, computer software, factoring, 


information technology, credit/charge card, and treasury operations of 
multinational companies. 


Franchising: Franchising is a growth industry in Ireland, with real 
average annual growth projected at 25 percent until 1991. While the 
Irish market is limited in terms of the size of its population, it still 
is attractive from a franchising viewpoint because of the current healthy 
state of the Irish economy. According to industry sources, Ireland 
should be considered, in the context of the European Single Market in 
1992, as an entry point into the EC market of 320 million people by U.S. 
franchisors. The principal markets served by franchising systems in 
Ireland are fast food, home improvement and fitting, home cleaning and 
repair, business/professional, health and beauty, clothes and 
accessories, convenience retailing, transport, printing, and leisure. 


Food Processing Machinery and Equipment: The food processing industry is 


Ireland’s largest indigenous industry and has been targeted by the 
Industrial Development Authority (IDA) for development. The IDA 
estimates that $1,125 million will be invested in food processing 
(buildings and plant) in Ireland by 1992. Between 1983 and 1987, the IDA 
invested $500 million in the industry and has earmarked a further $950 
million between 1988 and 1992. Rapid growth is foreseen as many of the 
larger co-ops and food commodity firms reorient themselves in producing 
processed, value-added food products. Food processing companies are 
expected to invest at least $90 million per annum in Ireland over the 
next five years. Machinery imports, with 95 percent of the market, 
dominate the market and were forecast to reach $80 million in 1988. 
Export opportunities exist in a wide range of areas. The meat processing 
sector is targeted for rapid development, with $750 million earmarked for 
fixed asset investment in the beef industry between 1988 and 1992. 
Similarly, $210 million will be spent in the dairy foods processing 
sector in the same period. There will also be extensive investment in 
the fish processing sector. 


Medical Instruments, Equipment, and Supplies: The medical instruments, 
equipment, and supplies market, estimated at $102 million, remained 
stable in 1989, but is forecast to grow in real terms by 5 percent in 
1990 and thereafter, reflecting the increase in government health 
expenditure. The major market segment, consumables (90 percent), 
increased by 3 percent between 1986 and 1988, whereas the capital 
equipment segment declined by 25 percent. Imports, which constitute 
almost all of market demand, increased by 26 percent in the three-year 
period and actually exceeded demand as Ireland is used as a distribution 
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point for EC countries. Imports are forecast to grow by 4 to 5 percent 
per annum between 1989 and 1991. The United States dominates the import 
market, with a 38 percent share. U.S import growth (35 percent) between 
1986 and 1988 exceeded the overall import market growth (26 percent). 
Distributors are the principal distribution channel. These companies are 
always interested in new and innovative products. Four or five major 
distributors dominate the market. Export opportunities exist within 
product categories such as medical instruments, medical and hospital 
appliances and equipment, dental instruments and equipment, and medical 
supplies. 


Industrial Process Control Equipment: Process control equipment is 
important in manufacturing plants, particularly the dairy, 


pharmaceutical, and brewing sectors. Irish manufacturing industry has 
been a strong growth sectur in recent years, creating 35,000 new jobs 
between 1987 and 1989. Foreign investment has played a large part in 
this growth, with over 80,000 people employed in the 900 foreign 
companies. The government-sponsored Industrial Development Authority is 
continually seeking further foreign investment to expand the country’s 
industrial base. Fourteen of the top 15 international pharmaceutical 
companies are currently located in Ireland. There are also a substantial 
number of breweries, distilleries, and creameries which utilize process 
control equipment. 


Heavy Construction Equipment: The Irish construction industry emerged 
from a prolonged period of decline with construction activity estimated 
to have grown by 9 percent in 1989. Further growth of 10 percent is 

forecast in 1990. A critical element in the revival of the industry is 


the availability of monies from the EC structural funds. A significant 
proportion of the planned expenditure involves the provision of new 
physical infrastructure and the upgrading of existing infrastructure. 
Between 1989 and 1993, the Irish Government will spend about $2 billion 
on strengthening Ireland’s transport infrastructure alone, with the EC 
providing $866 million. Heavy-duty construction equipment imports are 
estimated to have increased by 33 percent to $103 million in 1989. The 
principal import categories, excavating machinery and special purpose 
vehicles, had a three-year growth of 52 percent and 29 percent 
respectively. Opportunities exist for bulldozers, excavators, and trucks. 


Building Materials, Supplies, and Fixtures: The volume of Irish 
construction output grew by 6 percent in 1989 after a period of decline 
in the 1980s. There was a steady demand for building materials 
throughout the year, and many manufacturers have experienced volume 
increases of 15 to 20 percent above 1988 levels. With the positive 
forecast for construction activity growth in 1990, there is continued 
optimism in the construction sector. This optimism reflects the expected 
impact of recovery in the Irish economy on private investment and that 
the increased EC structural fund support will enable a higher level of 
public investment to be financed than in recent years. The building 
materials sector in Ireland is relatively open compared with other 
European countries. Imports of construction materials have remained 
static throughout the 1980s, at about $600 million. However, the 
forecast growth in construction output should generate increased growth 
in future import levels. The major import categories are wooden 
products, mineral products, and metal products. 
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Safety and Security Equipment: The Irish safety and security equipment 
market, estimated to be worth about $76 million, is comprised of three 
distinct sub-segments: security equipment ($42.3 million), protective 
apparel ($26.8 million), and fire safety equipment ($7 million). 
Imports, which have a strong presence in the market, are estimated to 
have increased by 16 percent in 1989 to $61.6 million. Safety doors and 
windows and burglar alarm systems are the principal import categories. 
Protective footwear imports have experienced good growth (55 percent) 
since 1986, while locks, burglar alarm systems, protective clothing, and 
safety doors and windows have exhibited more modest growth. Distribution 
for security and fire safety equipment is through distributors and 
installers, while protective apparel tends to be sold directly to 
industrial users on a contract basis. Export opportunities exist within 
the security equipment segment, particularly for access control systems, 
closed circuit television (CCTV), and fire protection equipment. 


TRADE EXHIBITIONS IN DUBLIN - 1990 


May 9-13: Spring Show and Industries Fair 

August 12-14: Irish Pharmacy Exhibition 

September 19-20: The All Electronics Show 

September 23-25: Irish Autumn Fair, Hardware and 
Giftware 

November 4-6: Food Processing and Food Technology 

November 6-11: Irish Motor Show 


TRADE EXHIBITIONS IN DUBLIN - 1991 


January 24-27 Holiday and Leisure Trade Fair 
January 30-31 Irish Garden and Leisure Fair 
March 13-18 Brighter Homes and DIY Exhibition 


American exporters and business firms may contact the following persons 
to obtain additional information on exporting to Ireland: 


John Avard Boyce Fitzpatrick 

Senior Commercial Officer Ireland Desk Officer 
Commercial Section Room 3043 

American Embassy, Dublin U.S. Department of Commerce 

42 Elgin Road 14th Street & Constitution Ave 
Dublin Ireland Washington, DC 20230 

Tel.: 011-353-1-688-777 Tel.: (202) 377-5401 

Fax.: 011-353-1-608-469 Fax.: (202) 377-2155 

















